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THE following Address was written Q^er^jl 
for the use of the agricultural labourers^ on mf 
Brother's estates. — Some friends who bad read, it^ 
informed me that such a publication was much 
w anted at the present moment, as a guide to tb% 
peasantry; and, as they were pleased to think n 
more extensive distribution of this would be of 
general utility, I have authorized the printer to sup- 
ply any gentleman who may apply to him, with 
copies, for this purpose, at the actual cost of them* 

There are numerous publications having tiw 
same object in view, but all those, which I hava 
jseen, assume the labourer to be in a different situ- 
ation, both as to the possession of means, and 
general intelligence, to that in which 1 find him. 
Having failed to meet with any work suitable to 
hi$ actual condition^ according to my experience 
of it, I determined on the attempt to supply him 
with such plain directions and advice, limited td 
feasible objects, as I thought might be practically 
wtfvl to him. I have found this a more difficult 
task than I had anticipated, and I cannot flatter 
myself that I have succeeded, though I am not 
without hope that some good may result to tl)at 
important class of persons, whose labours are of 
such infinite consequence to all of us, and wh6 
have consequently the strongest claims on our 
attention and consideration. 
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There are still many labourers in every 
parish who cannot read; others who n'ould not 
comprehend any written instructions that the 
greatest ingenuity could devise; and others too 
heedless and indolent in mind, by nature, to 
heed them if left to themselves; but this little 
work will enable any better informed neighbour, 
to give to such individuals personal directions, 
with very little trouble. 

To those who feel an interest in the improve* 
ment in the condition of the labouring classes, 
and who are disposed to provide their own poor 
with gardens, I would urge the absolute necessity 
of frequent superintendance, either in person, or 
through some judicious friend or agent;* other- 



• A friend of mine put this pamphlet into his garden- 
t'b hands, and the latter has written me a very sensible lettter 
in the subject, from which the following is an extract. " I 
' think from my experience of civility in the honest and 
' industrious classes, tliat if a practical and respectable gai- 
' dener was to take it upon himself voluntary to go and 
' inspect all their gardens a few tiroes in the season, and 
' supply them with a few plants, what he saw they wanted, 
' his good advice would avail them much. — Any gardener 
' that would wish to promote the happiness of his fellow 
' creatures would take a pride in so doing, as it would be 
' lending their aid to promote a benevolent action of the 
' rich. Gentlemen and families should solicit their head 
' gardeners to do so. I should recommend Sunday mom> 
' ings as a good time, because it is the only leisure time an 
' induttrioH* labourer has in the wbola week." 



wise they may rely on it that a large proportion 
of these persons — careless, negligent, and impro- 
vident as they are — will never avail themselves of 
a tithe of the advantages placed within their reach. 
Without this, however liberal proprietors may be 
with their land, or their purses, their objects will 
bedefeated. They should, in the first place, pro- 
vide good land, with an ample depth of soil, and 
thisas near as possible to Ihe cottages of the tenants; 
then see, or if ihey reside at a distance, request the 
clergyman of the parish, or some other competent 
person, to do this for them, that the gardens are 
properly set out, and afterwards divided into 
beds, according to the plan anti directions given. 
After Ibis is accomplished, occasional superinten- 
dance will be necessary, to insure attention to the 
general management and condition of the garden, 
the cottage, the pig, &c. 1 wish tu press my fair 
country-women into Ibis service; it would be to 
them bnt a useful, graceful, and inleresling amuse- 
ment. — Such attention would operate as a constant 
stimulus to that care, and providence, and observ. 
ance of neatness, and order, in the whole economy 
of the cottager, which, would not only promote 
very materially the success of the undertaking, 
but are often the bases of more important virtues. 
There is no agent so effective as a woman for this 
purpose — she has generally lime, and the inclin- 
ation to devote it to every humane project; her 
forbearance, patience, mildness, sympathy, ami 
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gentle, and engaging manners, bare an irresitible 
influence, which we may endearoar in vain to 
etercifie. 

Ab the exact adherence to tlie plan of tlie 
garden, and the mode of cropping, may not be 
deemed essential by those who are not practically 
acquainted with such matters, I think it advisable 
to caution such individuals against any departure 
from the scheme laid down in the following pages, 
without due connderation. In forming a plan for 
a cottager's garden, who can at best make but 
little manure, there are four points to be attended 
to. — 1st. Each crop should occupy diflerent 
ground every year. — ^2d. The crops of any given 
year should not in any respect interfere with the 
crops occupying the same portion of ground the 
preceding, or succeedingyear. — 3d. The rotation 
of crops should be so managed, that all the ground 
should be regularly manured in due course: — and 
4th. The succession of crops should be arranged 
upon a simple and uniform principle, that is easily 
intelligible to those who lack Intelligence. 

All these points have been maturely consi- 
dered in forming the plan recommended. I 
cannot doubt but it is susceptible of much im- 
provement; but still, I would not recommend any 
departure from it without obviously good reascms* 

« 

CiaENCBSTER, Jav. 1831« 
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THE LABOURERS 



In setting out allotments of land to supply all of 
you with gardens, I have been guided as to quan- 
tity, chiefly, by the number of persons in each 
family; my intention has been to allot to each of 
you just as much land as I thought each family 
might be able to cultivate properly, without inter- 
fering with their regular labour for wages. You 
must always bear in mind, that your best depen- 
dance is on the wages of labour; and that no member 
of your family, who is able to work, and can get 
work, should lose wages even for a day. You must 
remember also, that you have only those parts of 
the day to deal livith, that are not engaged in your 
master's service ; and if the land allotted you re- 
quire more time than this for its cultivation, you 
had better leave a portion of it uncultivated, than 
lose wages. There are seasons at which two or 
three hours now and then may be of material con- 
sequence to you in the garden, when they may not 
be so essential to your masters ; there will be times 
at which two or three hours extra service are very 
important to them, and not so material to you. 
There will be no difficulty in managing this be- 
tween a good servant and a considerate master. 



without loss of wages, and with much advantage 
to both parties, Your wants are few, but they are 
certain ; they return every day ; and the day's 
wagci must be depended upon to supply them. 
Your crops may Jail with all your pains, but your 
wages are sure; therefore they must be always your 
first object. If you stay away two or three days 
from your work, for the sake of your garden, when 
Saturday night comes, you must run in debt at the 
shop ; and I shall by and by tell you what comes 
of this. 

Every man who has a garden, must keep a pig, 
and consequently must have a sty. I shall have 
a good deal to say about the pig in another place. 
Those amongst you who have not styes attached to 
your cottages must get these ready as soon as pos- 
sible. You must ask the owners of your cottages 
to find you materials — planks, slates, and walling 
stone ; get your masters to haul them for you, and 
do the rest yourselves. You must also try to get 
a shed put up against, or near to your cottages, to 
keep your tools, your hog's-tub, and such of the 
produce of your gardens as you may want to stow 
away. You are fortunate in having good neigh- 
bours, who, I am sure, will feel disposed to aiFord 
you every reasonable assistance in providing your- 
selves with these conveniences, and who will not 
be backward in giving this, or any other encourage- 
ment to the industrious and deserving. 

Now that you are in possession of your gardens, 
I think 1 cannot do you a greater service, than by 
offering you some advice upon the cultivation, and 
general management of them. I shall add a few 



hints on keeping pigs, and probably on some other 
matters. The cultivation of the garden is a subject 
upon which I am very anxious to fix your atten- 
tion; it is of much greater consequence than you 
suppose; indeed, whether the same piece of land 
be managed well or ill, will make the difference of 
one-half, or even more, in the quantity of nourish- 
ment that it will produce for your families. 



The first thing you must do is to make a heap of 
manure ; for unless this be regularly and constantly 
applied, all your industry and labour will be in vain. 
Every crop takes some virtue out of the land, and 
if this be not returned again, the soil will, sooner 
or later, be completely exhausted. 



" Always taking out o 
Qnea to the bottom." 



the meal tub, and puttLiig nothing ii: 



For this purpose, your pig is the main friend you 
have to look to. Your heap must be formed as 
near as possible to the sty, and a little under the 
level of it, so that it may receive all the runnings. 
Dig a hole in the shape of a basin, about three feet 
deep in the middle, and about eight feet over at 
the top; then puddle this very carefully, full nine 
inches thick, and up to the level of the ground, with 
good clay, perfectly clean, and free from sand, grit, 
or mould, so that it shall be water-tight. If you 
can put some plank stones at the bottom, and round 
the sides, so much the better, as you will not be so 
likely to disturb the clay, when moving the dung. 
This is to be kept in this hole until the heap gets 




two or three feet above ground. By these means, 
you keep all the most valuable part of the manure 
in the heap, instead of leaving it to soak away txi 
waste. 

Every thing that the pig will not eat, ajl the 
dirt, and refuse of the house and privy, and even 
the old clothes, when quite worn out, must be 
carried to the dung heap. No opportunity should 
be lost of collecting a barrow-full of dirt from the 
roads or other places, always taking care to do no 
harm to any one else, and not to obtain it improperly. 
Remember, that " Every little makes a }uickle.^' 
When your dung wants moving from the hole, 
wheel it to the small portion of waste land left 
against each of your gardens for this, and other 
such purposes. Lay it in a heap not more than 
three feet deep ; shake it well to pieces as you lay 
it, and cover over the top with mould three or four 
inches deep ; it will require once more turning 
before it is fit for use. When this is done, take off 
the mould, and put it on again after the heap is 
turned. If I were to explain the use of this covering 
to you, you would not understand it ; therefore I 
need only tell you, that it very much increases the 
power of the manure, which is a great point to those 
who can make but little. 

LAYING OUT THE GARDEN. 

Next to manure, the point I wish to urge par- 
ticularly on your attention is the rotation of crops; 
by which is meant that you should lay out your 
gardens, and so forecast your crops, that they 



should stand on different parts of the ground, 
every succeeding year. This change does great 
good to the land in itself, and if it be very regularly 
followed up, year after year, another great advan- 
tage is, that, instead of putting a little manure all 
over your garden every year, you can bring the 
whole to bear on those crops which most need it, and 
every part will get regularly manured in its turn. 

As the method of laying out and cropping your 
garden is of the greatest consequence, I am very 
anxious that you should clearly understand my 
directions. I have, therefore, taken great pains to 
make the plan simple, and easily understood ; and 
to render it more plain to you, I have laid down a 
quarter of an acre (which is the size of most of 
your gardens) to a scale. See the Plan preceding 
page, where you will find the size of every bed 
shewn in feet, and the number of perches each bed 
contains. When you have measured out eleven 
beds, of the sizes marked on the plan, and left an 
alley, about a foot wide, between each, you will 
find that you have just disposed of your quarter of 
an acre of land, neither more nor less. I have 
drawn out the plan in the form you see, because 
that is the form in which most of your gardens are 
set out. Some of your gardens are in a different 
form ; some contain less, and others more than a 
quarter of an acre; but this plan will be just as 
good a guide to them, as to the rest, if they will 
attend to the following directions. 

To those whose gardens contain a quarter of aji 
acre, but are in point of form shorter, and wider 
than the plan, I need only observe, that all the 



beds must still be made the same size as those on 
the plan ; that is to say, they must contain just 
the same number of feet of surface ; that which is 
taken from the length of any bed, must be added 
to the breadth. Those, whose gardens contain more 
or kss than a quarter of an acre, must diminish 
or ' increase every bed in the same proportion 
as their whole garden exceeds, or falls short of a 
quarter of an acre. If a garden contain 30 perch, 
instead of 40, every bed must be one-fourth smaller 
than those on the plan. If another contain 50 
perch, every bed must be one-fourth larger than 
those on the plan, and so in proportion.* Take 



* If a field be laid out in gardent, containing difleient quantities 
of ground, to be cultivated upon the same plan aa that here recom- 
mended, it will very much eimplily the work of Ihe labourer in setting 
out his beds, if all the gardens he made of exactly the same length ; 
for, in this case, he need only add to, or take from the leidth of the 
beds, according (o the (able given for the ■lO-perch garden, by running 
measure. Example ; apposing a garden to contain 30 perches, the 
bed. No. 1, must be set out 11 feet 3 inches wide; No. 2, 15 feet 
3 inches, and so on, diminishing each bed one-fourth in tcidtk. If 
llie garden contain BO pei^;h, No. I must be set out 18 feet 9 inches 
vide; No. 2, 23 feet S inches wide; and every bed must thug be in- 
creased one-fourth in uiidih, the length of a!] alill remaining the same 
as in the table. As the alleys in either case remain the same, the 
beds will of course be a few inches narrower in the former case, and 
a few inches wider in the latter, than the measures given. 

If the situation of a garden do not admit of its being made the same 
length as that in the plan, ruiinmg measure wQl not be applicable. In 
such cases, the beds must, in the fbst instance, be set out by some one 
who understands square measure — this being done, the labourer may 
easily make a table for liia future guidance, by setting down the numbers 
«r the beds, and opposite to these the length, and breadth of each, in the 
same manner as the table is formed in the plan for the <0-perch garden. 
From the table thus made, he may, in every year afterwards, set out his 
beds without any assistance. 
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care that you understand this perfectly before you 
lay out your gardens, otherwise you will get into 
confusion. I thought that if I gave you only one 
plan, and described the mode of cropping for three 
years, by reference to that, you might get confused, 
and make some mistake ; therefore, I have drawn 
a separate plan for each of the first three years. 
At page 11, I have given the cultivation, and the 
crop for every bed. The numbers of the beds 
follow the crops ; therefore, every number will be 
cultivated just the same, and will have the same 
crop every year, but it will be in a different part of 
the garden. If you observe the situation of any 
crop in the plan for the first year, then mark its 
place in the plan for the second year, and then in 
the third year, you will very readily understand 
the method I recommend you to follow. 

If you look to the alleys that go quite across the 
garden on the plan, you will see that the garden 
is divided into five principal compartments. The 
first year, the top compartment of the garden 
contains beds Nos. 1, 2, and 3; the second year, 
they are to be moved to the bottom of the garden, 
and the other crops all move one stage upwards to 
make room for them. The second year, the top 
compartment will therefore contain Nos. 4, 5, and 
6. These will be moved off to the bottom for the 
third year, and all the rest will be moved one stage 
upwards as before. The third year, the top com- 
partment will contain Nos. 7, 8, and 9. These 
will be moved oif to the bottom for the fourth 
year. The fourth year, the top compartment will 
be No, 10, which will be moved to the bottom for 



the fifth year. The fifth year, the top compart- 
ment will contain No, 1 1, which will be moved off 
to the bottom for the sixth year; and in the sixth 
year, every crop will occupy exactly the same place 
that it did in the first. If these compartments 
were of equal size, the same crops would not stand 
on any part of the same ground for five years, that 
is, till the year 1836. But this is not exactly the 
case as the plan is drawn ; because, rather more 
than one-fifth is required for the late potatoes, and 
also for the barley crop ; therefore, a small part of 
the ground on which these two crops stand, must 
necessarily be the same as they occupied the year 
before ; that is, to the extent of the difference be- 
tween the length of these compartments, and those 
in which the peas, beans, and cabbage are; which 
will be found to be about three yards. I do not 
think this is of much consequence; as, in the case of 
potatoes, this extra quantity, though twice cropped, 
will be twice dunged, according to the directions 
after given ; but if you find by experience, that 
you can make a smaller quantity of barley and late 
potatoes serve, you may divide the garden into five 
equal principal compartments. There is only one 
more observation which need be made in this place, 
which is, that the early potatoe bed, and the onion 
bed, are to be manured, as you will see by and by, 
every year : and, {see the Plan,) as they occupy 
one side of the garden only, when they have gone 
once round, and come to the same place in 1836, 
they must be changed over to the opposite side. 
No. 8 must change places with Nos. 7 and 9, and 
No. 6 with No. 4. 
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CROPS. 

When you come to this place, read over again 
the last four pages, and examine the plans atten- 
tively ; and by that time, I hope all of you will be 
perfect in your lesson so far. 

Having taught you how to divide, and lay out 
your gardens, I shall, in the next place, show you 
how, and when, to sow and plant the various crops ; 
and where you may raise white}- A'tuff, in addition 
to the regular crops as shewn upon the plan. 

Yon have, hitherto, been too much in the habit 
of planting any land you could get with potatoes 
only, and you will perhaps be surprised at my set- 
ting out only about a third of your garden for this 
crop, I will, therefore, give you my reasons for 
this. The first is, that potatoes yield much less 
nourishment for the body than many other crops ; 
secondly, they exhaust the land more than any ; 
yet, they are so easily cultivated, so seldom fail, 
and are in many respects so useful, that I allow 
them, what I think, a large proportion of your 
garden. 

There are means by which men of science can 
find out the quantity of nourishing matter con- 
tained in the various produce of. the earth. Se- 
veral articles of food, in common use, have been 
examined by very careful and clever men, who 
have had great experience in performing nice ex- 
periments ; and you may, therefore, be sure their 
report is nearly correct, however different it may 
be from the opinions you may happen to have. 

Yon must suppose that you have 100 pounds 
weight of each of the articles mentioned in the fol- 
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lowing list ; the iigures, set opposite to each, w4 
shew you the number of pounds of actual nourish^' 
ment for the human bod^, which each 100 pounds 
by weight contains ; the remainder passes through 
the body, without assisting in any way to its sup 
port. 

1 OOlb, of leiidlcs, coDtaia .... 94 pounds of nourishiiienb 1 

lOOIb. of common peas 03 ditto 

lOOIKofFrenoh beans (ingrain,) . 92 ditto 

lOOlb. ofbroudbeana 89 ditto 

lOOlb, of bread 8(t ditto 

1001b. of butcher's meal, taking one 

Bort with another 35 ditto 

lOOlb. of potatoes 25 ditto 

lOOlb. of carrots or parsnips ... 14 ditto 

1001b, ofgrceuB or turnips .... 8 ditto 

I do not recommend the cultivation of lentiles, ^ 
(a kind of pea) because they have a bitter, dis-, 
agreeable taste; but in the year 1555, when thereJ 
was a great famine in this country, it is said, that J 
they saved thousands from perishing. 



MODE OF CULTIVATION. 

Having numbered every bed on the plan, I shall 
now direct the cultivation of each, in its order, for 
the first year ; presuming that you have trenched 
all the ground not under crop before winter, as 
after directed. 

No. 1. — In the first week in February, sow one 
row of Prussian blue peas, four feet from each side 
of this bed. These will stand five feet apart. The 
first week in April, sow a row of dwarf French 
beans, within a foot of tlie edge on each side this 
bed, setting the seed three inches apart in the 
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row. As soon as the peas are gathered, carry the 
haulm to the manure heap, dig over the bed, and 
plant out savoys from the seed bed, to be raised as 
after mentioned, in rows 18 inches apart; set the 
plants 16 inches from each other in the row. 

No. 2. — Dig over the last week in April. In 
the first week in May, plant out early York cab- 
bage from the seed bed : the rows 1 B inches apart ; 
the plants at 16 inches distance from each other in 
the row. 

These directions only apply to this first year, as 
you had not your gardens set out in time to crop 
this bed earlier. In future, the cabbage plants, 
the seed of which is to be sown in August, as di- 
rected in No. 6, are to be planted out from the 
nursery bed the middle of October, to stand the 
winter, and come in for spring cabbage. See di- 
rections as to No. 11, which this bed will ahoays 
follmo. 

No. 3. — Dig over, as soon as the lettuce plants 
in the seed bed are two or three inches high ; plant 
out a row of them on each side of the bed, one 
foot from the edge. On the I3th May, or as near 
that day as possible, sow kidney beans, (scarlet 
runners,) three feet within each row of lettuce 
plants ; set the seeds three inches apart. As soon 
as they are three inches high, earth them up, and 
in the course of two or three days after stick them. 

No. 4.— Dig over the first week in April, and 
about the middle of the month, sow dwarf impe- 
rial peas for a second crop : one row, at three feet 
from each edge of the bed, and one in the centre. 
The peas I have recommended will do without 



sticks ; but if you can easily get them, your crops 
will be much more abundant. 

No. 5. — Dig over the end of January ; and the 
first week in February sow three rows of long-pod 
beans, at two feet six inches apart. In the middle 
of April, sow three rows more, at the like distance, 
to come in for a second crop. As soon as the first 
crop is gathered, carry the haulm to the manure 
heap ; level over the ground, and plant out Scotch 
kale from the seed bed, in rows, two feet apart, 
and 18 inches distant in the row. 

No. 6. — Lay about three barrows full of manure 
over this bed, the end of February, then dig it in 
about two or three inches under the mould. First 
week in March, sow a row of leeks round the bor- 
der, nine inches from the edge ; and sow onion 
seed, broad cast, over the remainder of the bed. 
As soon as the onions are taken up, plant out 
York, or Barnes cabbage, at the same distance as 
the savoys. 

No. 6.* — The end of February, level one yard 
square of this bed, and work the surface fine. First 
week in March, sow seeds for early York cabbage ; 
sow half another yard with lettuce seed. In the 
middle of April, level and work in like manner 
four square yards more ; and sow seeds of savoys, 
Scotch kale, Milan kale, and borecole ; one yard 
of each. In June, prepare another yard square, 
and sow seed of York or Barnes cabbage. About 
the 12th of August, prepare and sow another yard 
with early York cabbage seed. As soon as the 
plants in any of these seed beds are fit to move, 
get ready a piece of ground on this bed, sufficiently 



large to take as many plants of the sort as you 
will want to plant out to stand, and then prick out 
the plants to three inches apart every way. You 
must prick out rather more than will fill the bed in 
which they are to stand foracrop, as some mayfail. 
This transplanting will make the plants much 
stronger, and produce finer heads, than would be 
the case if planted out at once from the seed bed. 

Nos. 7 and 9. — Dig over in February ; sow car- 
rot seed in one bed, and parsnip seed in the other : 
these seeds to be sown in drills, one foot apart; the 
parsnip seed rather deeper than the carrot. When 
the plants come up, thin them out to the distance 
of from six to nine inches in the row, according to 
the depth and quality of the ground. The size of 
these crops will be much increased, by loosening 
the earth, to the depth of three or four inches, be- 
tween the drills, occasionally, in dry weather, with 
a two-pronged hoe. 

No. 8. — Lay eight barrows full of dung in heaps 
on this bed in February. The first week in March, 
throw the bed up in ridges, just two feet apart, 
leaving your first trench, on each side the bed, 18 
inches from the edge. When this is done, you 
will have 12 trenches.* Lay your dung equally 
along the bottom of each trench : draw about four 
or five inches of mould down upon the dung, then 
plant early potatoes (the frame, or ash-leaved kid- 
ney,) three or four inches deep, and one foot from 



" It must be bomo in mind, that these directions apply lo a 10- 
perch garden, laid out according to the phin ; if a garUen be of n 
different size, the number of trenches and rows of plantn will vjiry 



each other in the row. You are all apt to plant 
your potatoes too near together, under a mistaken 
notion that, if you plant wide, you are losing 
ground; but I know, from practice, that you gain 
potatoes by it. I plant my own early potatoes in 
rows thrtefeet apart, and in deeper soil than yours. 
As soon as the plants appear above ground, hoe 
the whole over lightly ; when about four inches 
high, earth up moderately; in a few days draw 
up the remaining earth to them. It is a bad plan 
to put by small potatoes for seed; good sized, we/i 
grown fruit should be selected for this purpose. 
If these potatoes be not all dug for use by the 
first of August, the rest should be got up imme- 
diately. The haulm of potatoes must be carried to 
the manure heap. Make the ground good and level 
as you go on, ready for the next crop ; this will 
save digging all over again. Plant out Milan kale, 
as fast as the first potatoes are cleared off, to the 
extent of one half the bed, as this should be plant- 
ed as early as possible. In the beginning of Au- 
gust, plant out from the seed bed, borecole, over 
the other half of this bed. Set the plants in rows 
two feet apart, and at 18 inches distance from each 
other in the row. These will be found very ser- 
viceable during the winter and spring, If you 
think I am providing you with more green food 
than is desirable, considering how little nourish- 
ment it affords, I must tell you that I am think- 
ing of your good friend the pig, as well as of you ; 
and that this ground would be lying idle, from 
July till the middle of April, if it were not thus 
employed. 



-' No. 10.— Lay on 12 or 14 barrows full of manure 
the last week in April ; throw up this bed in 
ridges, in the same manner as directed for No, 8, 
excepting that these trenches must be three feet 
apart. Thd first week in May, plant late potatoes. 
Recollect what I have before said in selecting 
your seed ; and treat this crop, throughout, as I 
have directed for No. 8 ; do not let any one per- 
suade you to form the rows nearer than three feet, 
nor plant nearer in the row than one foot. If the 
sort of seed you use produces high and strong 
haulm, the rows should be four feet apart. You 
should not use seed grown on the same soil more 
than two years, at any rate ; it would be better to 
chang'G your seed and the sort of potatoe every 
year. As soon as the potatoes are dug up, throw 
this bed up into ridges, three feet apart, in order 
that the ground may mellow, and work fine for 
the barley crop, which will always follow the 
potatoes. 

No. II,— This bed is intended for barley, and 
ought to produce more than enough to fatten the 
pig thoroughly. I shall not pretend to offer you 
any advice about this crop, for I suspect you know 
much more about it than I do. As soon as the 
barley is off, you should lay out beds Nos. I, 2, 
and 3, for the next year's crop. Dig over the 
barley stubble, where the bed No. 2 will stand 
the next year, and get it ready for the early York 
cabbage, to be planted out in the middle of 
October. The other two beds may be ridged up 
to stand the winter. The farmers will give you 
good wheat straw in exchange for your harky straw. 



which will be more serviceable to you, to thatch 
your potaloe heap, and to litter the pig. 

Having gone over every bed in the garden, the 
plans will be a sufficient guide to you for the crop- 
ping for the second and third years ; you will pro- 
ceed with the same plan during the fourth and 
fifth years, moving every crop upwards on the 
ground, one compartment each year, and in the 
sixth, they will all come round to the same places,, 
which they occupied in the first. 

GENERAL DIRECTIONS. 
I must now give you a few genera! directions. 
Be very particular in keeping your garden free 
from weeds; do not put off hoeing till weeds 
become a crop, for then rain may come, and you 
cannot get rid of them. When the weather is dry, 
hoe as often as any weeds appear above ground ; 
you can go over the whole of your garden in a 
very short time in this way, and you will find, by 
following this up in April and May, your ground 
will be clean all the summer, and with much less 
labour than is required when weeds once get a 
head. You should have a tool to use, between 
your crops, like the common hoe, but with two 
prongs, instead of the cutting edge ; the prongs 
should be a little larger than those of a dung-fork, 
six inches long, and about four inches apart. You 
will find it very beneficial to your crops to loosen 
the earth with this occasionally, between the rows 
of plants. In November and December, throw 
up every bed not under crop, in ridges, as I have 
suggested for the bed intended for barley ; this 



gets the mould in nice working order, and renders 
it much more fruitful. 

I wish also to press on your attention, with 
respect to all crops, that which I have hinted at in 
the case of potatoes : namely, that much is lost by 
planting too closely, let the ground be ever so good. 
This is a mistake into which you are all apt to 
fall, for want of kuowing something of that which 
is called the physiology or principles of vegetation. 
A free exposure to air, is absolutely necessary to 
the support both of animal and vegetable life. 
The blood of animals, after being forced from one 
part of the heart, through the vessels called arte- 
ries, all over the body, returns by another set of 
vessels called veins, to a different part of the heart, 
in a very impure state ; from thence it passes into 
the lungs, or lights, as you would call them, where 
it is exposed to the action of the air we breathe : 
this purifies it, and renders it, with some additions, 
again fit for circulation. It then returns to the 
heart again, and is again sent round the body as 
before ; and thus it circulates, regularly under- 
going purification in the lungs every turn. Nature 
performs a like process in some respects, in vegeta- 
tion. Plants derive their nourishment partly from 
air, and in part from water, or earth combined 
with water, and the earth derives all its fertility 
from the air. The leaves are the lungs of vegeta- 
bles : their juices also circulate through one set 
of vessels, from the roots to the leaves, where they 
absorb the main principle of their support, and 
return by another set of vessels, and deposit the 
materials which cause the growth of plants, 
c 2 
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Your vegetables would not grow, w'Uhoul air 
and light, in the richest soil that ever was made. 
It follows, therefore, that the earth about your 
plants should be freely exposed to the atmosphere 
or air, that it may absorb the necessary moisture 
for the nourishment of the roots ; and that the 
leaves should all be freely exposed, in order that 
the fluids circulating through them, may also 
absorb from the air, the materials necessary far 
the support of the plant. 

I hope you now understand, that what you call 
making the most of your ground, by planting 
close, is, in truth, making the least of it: that is 
to say, when the plants are so near to each other 
as to prevent the exposure of the roots and leaves 
of all to a free circulation of air. You have all 
planted rows of potatoes so near together, that the 
haulms of tli6 rows, when high and strong, met : 
and you have probably observed, in this case, 
nearly all the under leaves yellow and decayed. 
Nature intended every one of these to increase 
your crop, but you have frustrated her kind inten- 
tions, which I hope you will avoid in future. 

You must make a hole on the waste, near each 
of your gardens, to take decayed leaves of all sorts, 
cabbage stems, weeds, &c. ; for these will rot iu 
time, and make good manure. 

PIGS. 

I have a word or two to say about your pigs, as 

I expect every one of you to keep one. In the 

first place, it is very material that the pig be kept 

quite dry ; you must, therefore, always be atten- 
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live to the roof of the sty, and see that it does 
not let wet. The open part of the sty, where the 
pig feeds and exercises, should be planked, and 
sloped sufficiently from the covered part or bed, for 
all wet to drain away to the dung heap. The sty 
must be kept clean ; it should be cleansed every 
day. Dry leaves and fern, collected in the au- 
tumn, are good substitutes for straw for the bed, 
when straw is scarce. I would recommend you not 
to buy in your pig before May, as you would have 
some difficulty in finding sufficient food for him 
earlier, without going to expense ; he should then 
be not less than six or seven months old. As there 
is very little common or waste, on which your pigs 
could be turned to graze, you must treasure up all 
the refuse cabbage leaves, pods of peas, and beans, 
&c., to supply them with sufficient food in the sty 
during the summer. One hog tub you must have» 
and, as soon as you can afford it, you should get 
another ; that one may be filling while the other is 
being emptied ; moreover, it is an advantage not 
to give the wash while it is /rexh, for pigs are 
found to thrive better on it when stale. Let the 
potatoes and carrots intended for the pigs be boil- 
ed, and then mashed up with the wash. As soon 
as the acorns and beech nuts are ripe, set the chil- 
dren to collect them, as they are very nourishing 
food for pigs. In the beginning of October, you 
must prepare for fatting, by giving less green food, 
and more potatoes and carrots, which you will then 
have in abundance. A pig will require about two 
bushels of potatoes, and one of carrots or parsnips, 
boiled, and mixed with the wash every week 
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meal wkk ike aSowaDce fit ««sk far Ae weA ; 
each (if &e two tint irceks ia Xovember, one peck ; 
eachof the twolastweeks^apeckand ahalf; the 
two first weeks in December, two pecks each ; the 
third we^ thiee pecks: and the fourth week, 
four pecks. It is necessary to be car^nl in in- 
creasing the barley-meal ; diis must be done gra- 
dually in order to preTent surfeit, which will throw 
the pig back. K your crops of peas should be very 
abundant, and produce more than you want as 
vegetable food, let them ripen well, and put them 
by for fatting the pigs, to save meal. By the end 
of December, if you have managed the pig well, he 
will be fat; if he be not, you must give him a little 
more time, for he ought to be thoroughly fat before 
he is killed. I cannot dispose of the pig when killed 
and burned, better than in the words of the Author 
of *' Cottage Economy.'* He proceeds as follows r 
**The inwards are next taken out, and if the wife 
be not a slattern, here, in the mere offal — in the 
mere garbage, there is food, and delicate food too, 
for a large family, for a week, and hog's puddings 
for the children,'' &c. **The butcher, the next 
duy, cuts the hog up, and then the house is filled 
with meut : souse, griskins, blade-bones, thigh- 
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bones, spare-ribs, chines, belly-pieces, cheeks, all 
coming into use, one after the other ; and the last 
of the latter not before the end of about four or 
five weeks." "All the other parts taken away, 
the two sides that remain, and that are called 
flitches, are to be cured for bacon. They are first 
rubbed with salt on their insides, or flesh sides, 
then placed one on the other, the flesh sides upper- 
most, in a salting troug^h, which has a gutter round 
its edges to drain away the brine ; for, to have 
sweet and fine bacon, the flitches must not lie sop- 
ping in brine, which gives it a bad taste. Every 
one knows how diff'erent is the taste of fresh dry 
salt, from that of salt in a dissolved state : the 
one is savory, the other nauseous ; therefore, 
change the salt often — once in four or five days ; 
let it melt, and sink in, but not lie too long ; 
change the flitches ; put that at bottom which 
was first put on the top ; do this a couple of times. 
As to the time required for making the flitches 
sufficiently salt, it depends on circumstances — the 
thickness of the flitch, the state of the weather, the 
place where the salting is going on. It takes a 
longer time for a thick than a thin flitch ; it takes 
longer in dry than in damp weather ; it takes 
longer in a dry than a damp place. But, for 
flitches of a hog of twelve score, in weather not 
very dry nor very damp, about six weeks may do; 
and as yours is to be fat, which receives little 
injury from over-salting, give time enough, for you 
are to have bacon till Christmas comes again. 
The place for salting should be cool, and where 
there is a free circulation of air. Confined air, 
though cool, will taint meat sooner than. i\\e m\^- 
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^^H day sun accompanied by a breeze." The Author 

^^H then directs that the bacon should be smoked, and 

^^H not dried ; that the flitches should be hung up in a 

^^^1 chimney, where no rain could fall upon them, and 

^^H not so near the fire as to melt ; that the smoke 

^^H should proceed from wood fires, not coal. If there 

^^V be a fire constantly by day, a month would be 

I long enough for the flitches to remain in the cliim- 

! ney ; but if not, rather more time must be given, 

I taking care not to leave them long enough to get 

J rusty ; that the flitches should be dried to the 

' hardness of a board, but yet not quite dry; that 

before the bacon is hung up in the chimney, it 
should be laid on the floor, powdered over pretty 
thickly with bran, that this should be rubbed on 
the flesh, and patted well down upon it. The 
lard must be taken care of, and put away in blad- 
ders ; mixing a little salt with it, will make it 
keep good for a longer time. 

I have been very desirous of collecting for you all 
the knowledge I could about the pig, for he will 
furnish you with a great number of good, hearty, 
and nourishing meals after your day's toil, through- 
out the year; and I hope you will not only attend 
[ have written, but collect all the informa- 
tion you can as to the best plan of feeding and 
management. Never regard a little additional 
trouble, for " there are no gidns without pains." 

CLEANLINESS, NEATNESS, REGULARITY, 
AND ORDER. 

Strict attention to these qualities is of the ut- 
most importance to your welfare. Make them 
the habits of your household ; they will prove a 
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blessing to your children, and a great advantage 
to them through life. 

Cleanliness is said to be next to godliness. On 
the latter, it is unnecessary for me to say any thing 
more, than to urge your regular attendance at your 
church on a Sunday, where you will be taught the 
vast importance of this virtue to your condition, 
here and hereafter. 

Cleanliness contributes greatly to your health, 
as well as comfort and appearance. Neatness 
carries with it its own reward ; it is always pleasing 
to behold, and particularly where it is least ex- 
pected, in the dwellings of the poor. It shoM's a 
disposition to make the most of the little advantages 
you may have ; it is an encouragement to those 
who have done something to serve you, to do more. 
Order and regularity in all things are well worth 
your attention. They will save you both time and 
money. Have a place for every thing, and every 
thing in its place. The wife should have a regular 
time, everyday, allotted for the performance of her 
various household duties; and should so arrange 
them, as to devote as much time as possible, of the 
most favourable part of the day, to the garden ; but 
she must never lose a day's work, when she can get 
paid for one, unless prevented by illness, or the 
necessary care of young children. As every day 
brings its own occupations, never put off to to- 
morrow, that which can be done to-day. There is 
some truth in the old proverb, " One to-day is worth 
tivo to-ttwrroivs." Regularity in your payments is 
a most important consideration. Without the 
_strictest attention to this, neither your own labour. 
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nor any advantages that may be offered to you, 
will long mend your condition, or save you from 
wretchedness. While you pay ready money, you 
can go to the best market, buy the best articles, 
and at the cheapest rate : you are independent, 
and have nothing to fear. If you once get in debt, 
you have no chance of paying off old scores y for your 
wants and your means continue to bear the same 
proportion to one another. For fear of offending 
those in whose power you have thus placed your- 
selves, you must continue dealing with them; you 
must be content to take those articles, of inferior 
quality, which others, who go with money in their 
hands, have refused ; and you must pay the best 
price, nevertheless, to cover the risk the shopkeeper 
runs in trusting you. You become dependent, 
your spirit becomes broken by diflSculties, you 
become careless and negligent, and are lost men. 
If you are thrown behind hand by any chance 
accident, borrow of your masters, who will always 
help a good servant in these cases ; but do not run 
in debt at the shop. Do not even resort to this, if 
you can possibly avoid it ; for ** he that goes a bor^ 
rowing, goes a sorrowing, ^^ 

Cleanliness, neatness, regularity, and order, 
must be enforced on your children, both by your 
advice and example. They will all have to get 
their livelihood in one kind of service or other; 
most of them will look for places in families ; and 
the possession of these qualities makes nearly all 
the difference between a valuable and a worthless 
servant. I have seen many cases in which really 
industrious servants, who were never idle, but who 



were always in a muddle, and had never done their 
work, merely /or want of method and regularity, re- 
placed by others, who have performed all the same 
duties, with ease to themselves, with time to spare 
for their own purposes, and with satisfaction to 
their employers. 



The few last observations have suggested to my 
mind some reflections on the subject of service in 
general, which 1 think may be useful to you, and 
with which I shall close my observations. 

I have heard very general complaints by servants, 
both agricultural and domestic, of the treatment 
and conduct of their masters and mistresses ; some- 
times, no doubt, with good reason, for we are all 
erring mortals. But the number of the satisfied 
bear a very small proportion to the number of the 
dissatisfied; and truth compels me to say, that I 
have generally found, those who were contented 
with their situations, happened to be the best of ser- 
vants. Again, I have known some servants give a 
man the worst of characters as a master, and others 
give the very same man a character just the reverse. 
How come these things to pass? I will tell you. 

Careful, industrious, and faithful servants, ge- 
nerally make good masters ; and there are very few 
exceptions to this. Good men make good masters 
to such servants from a natural feeling and sense 
of justice. Bad men, in other respects, often make 
good masters for their own interest only. Every 
man, be his character what it may, feels that good 
servants are necessary to his own peace and com- 
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fort ; and to keep them, he knows he must^ at any 
rate, treat them well, or they will leave him. I 
know this to be the feeling of every master and 
mistress I have ever talked with on this subject. 
I never find anyone who is not sensible of the value 
of a really good servant, in any situation ; or, who 
is not ready and willing to make any reeisonable 
sacrifice to keep such a servant. 

When, therefore, I find servants complain of 
neglect, or ill-treatment, though such complaints 
are, I am aware, too often well-founded, I am sare 
that, in most instances, it arises from their own 
inattention or misconduct, in some way or other ; 
and, as the same causes will lead to the same con- 
sequences, wherever they go, as soon as they feel, 
from their masters' conduct towards them, that 
they are losing his esteem and consideration, let 
me advise them at once instead of leaving a master 
and abusing him, to look carefully back upon and 
examine their own conduct, and see if they have 
been, upon all occdisions, faithful, just ^ and obedient 
to him. If they do this sincerely and honestly, I 
suspect they will seldom fail to find the cause of 
any alteration in their masters' conduct towards 
them. If, upon reflection, they find that they 
have failed in their duty, they must exert them- 
selves to repair the mischief, and regain lost 
ground. If they feel they have done their duty, 
they should respectfully enquire whether their 
employer has any complaint to make, and tell him, 
at the same time, the cause of their enquiry. This 
would oftentimes prevent a separation, and lead to 
a good understanding in future. 



You are always too ready to change your mas- 
ters, on very slight grounds, without recollecting 
that you must meet iiith d'iffictilties, and something 
you may not like, in every situation; and that in 
changing, you are probably flying from one evil 
merely to run into another, perhaps a greater. 
Neither you, nor your sons and daughters in ser- 
vice, appear to me to be aware, how material it is 
to your interest to continue as long as possible in 
the same place. After long service, a servant be- 
comes acquainted with all his master's views, 
wants, and habits, and knows, how to serve and 
please him better than any one else. This gives 
an old servant a great advantage, that he cannot 
have in a new place. As the period of service in- 
creases, so does the attachment of the master; and 
from this naturally spring acts of consideration and 
kindness ; it leads to mumerous little privileges 
and advantages, which a servant continually on 
the move can never know. " Rolling stones gather 
no 7I10SS." Should death, or any other circumstance 
render it necessary for a servant to look out for 
another place, long service with the late master is 
the best recommendation he can take. Such a 
person is sure to have a choice of the most desirable 
situations; and, in old age or sickness, he will have 
a claim that will not be resisted, upon those whom 
he may have served long and faithfully. Poor 
Richard says ; 

" I never saw an oft-remoTed tree, 
Nor yet an oft-removed family, 
TLat throve as well a» tliose that aeltled he." 

^nd this is true as to servants. 
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I have been induced to offer these observations 
to you, and through you to your children, in con- 
sequence of the complaints I hear in almost every 
family, of the habits and conduct of servants now, 
as compared to what they used to be. Whatever 
may be said of the situation of agricultural servants, 
(and I am fully aware they have not had those com- 
forts they are fairly entitled to,) this is very far from 
being the case with domestic servants. Within the 
last few years, their wages have been greatly in- 
creased : their only necessary expense, namely, 
clothing, has been very greatly diminished ; they 
have become extremely particular, both as to the 
quantity and kind of work they would perform ; and 
equally so as to the quality of their fare, I want 
to have strict justice done on all sides. I wish, 
most anxiously, to see the labourer, and his children 
engaged in other services, well housed, tvelljed, well 
clothed, and treated with kindness and consideration. 
But I must tell you and them, that all these ad- 
vantages are due only to those who strive topet^orm 
their various duties to the utmost of their ability; to 
those who are honest, civil, obliging, ready to do the 
work justly required of them, industrious and careful in 
the e^vecution of it, faithful guardians of the property 
entrusted to their care, and ever watchful of their 
masters' interest. 

I will give you one caution at parting, though I 
hope and believe it is not necessary. Many persons 
have objected to the plan of supplying labourers 
with gardens, and to their keeping pigs, &c., be- 
cause they think that having a garden to cultivate, 
will induce a man to come late to his work — to 
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return early from it, and to steal away from it when 
his master's absence may afford him an opportu- 
nity. The same persons think, that having a pig, 
will be a temptation to a poor man to pilfer all he 
can for its support : corn, grain, straw, &c. I do 
not believe a word of all this ; for, making due 
allowances for the different advantages of different 
stations amongst mankind, I consider the poor to 
be full as honest as the rich ; but I mention these 
objections to you, in order that you may be parti- 
cularly careful, to avoid every act that might give 
any persons the least ground for supposing they 
tvere sufferers by any advantage given to you. Take 
nothing that does not belong to you; neither goods 
nor time. For, if you rob your master of time for 
which he pays you, it is the same thing in sub- 
stance, as robbing him of his money. 

When you lay down your heads to rest at night, 
employ, if it be only a few minutes, in looking back 
and reflecting upon your conduct through the day. 
Judge yourselves, as you may rest assured you will 
hereafter be judged by Him '' to whom all hearts 
are open, and all desires known, and from whom 
no secrets are hid :" and your feelings, on com- 
posing yourselves to sleep, will be a sure and safe 
guide for the conduct of the morrow. 

I shall add nothing more at present, but that I 
hope, ere long, to see you baking your own bread, 
and brewing your own beer. This must be de- 
ferred till you can save a trifle to buy two or three 
tubs and sriiall casks. You will have your hands 
pretty full now, and will want every farthing you 
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can save for some time to come, to supply your- 
selves with garden tools, the hog-tubs, &c. 

I shall come amongst you as often as I can find 
time to go so far. I shall watch your proceedings 
with great interest, and shall hope to find you have 
attended to all my directions, or be able to g^ve me 
a good reason for not having done so. The de- 
serving may be sure of encouragement. If they 
are at any time in want of further information, or 
advice, or of any assistance in my power to afford 
them, it shall be always at their service. With 
every wish for your increased comforts and happi- 
ness, which after all will mainly depend on your 
own industry, and general good conduct, 

I remain. 

Your faithful servant, 

CHARLES LAWRENCE. 
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